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»ew cbapel in Belfast, had he made 
enquiry: whether there be any other 
edifices in this country or elsewhere, 
adapted to public worship with similar 
ornaments. 

As he is evidently not a man of 
reading, and probably too arrogant to 
trouble himself about facts, I shall, to 
«ave him further enquiry, mention the 
■western tower of the cathedral iw 

ARMASK, A CHURCH AT LURGAJT, 

where there is a « Pediment" too, and 

a CHAPEt OF EASE WITHIN THE PRE- 
CINCTS or DUBLIN CASTLE, built by 

^Johnston, esq. an eminentarchitect, 

and lately finished. These and hun> 
dreds more which I have seen in Great 
Britain and Ireland have all «« embat- 
tled Parapets !" So that if the «« new 
chapel" be not finished altogether to 
the tiste of your correspondent B. it is 
not singular in any one shape. 

If I am not mistaken, in the eye of 
every scientiiic man, it will rank high 
among the most elegant structures for 
public worship, and long after, all who 
now write and read, have passed to the 
silent grave, it will remain a striking 
monument of the taste and liberality of 
the enlightened town in which it stands. 

NULLA ]^RONTI FIDES. 
Lurgftn, nth June, 1811. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 



KCMAUKS OS READING ADMIRAL HEL- 
SON's monumental INSCBIl>T10N. 

BY a misapplication of the powers 
with which man is invested, 
rnariv fatal mischiefs have in every 
age and every clime ensued, and 
Will continue to ensue, nntil the at- 
tention of mankind is turned to be- 
hold their real interests in a proper 
application of measures, tending to 
the general good, and not confined 
to partial views, by the adoption of 
selfish policy, in endeavouring to 



aggrandize ourselves at the expense 
of the destruction of another. In 
ray opinion, the zeal of the true pa- 
triot to promote the power and in- 
fluence of the country that gave him 
birth, leads him not to pursue mea- 
sures boiitile to the good of others, 
nor vainly to think, that by aanoy* 
ing one part of the community, the 
welfare of another is any way es» 
sentiaily promoted. He consider^ 
that policy to be the best and safest, 
that has a tendency to contribute to 
th« common interest of all. He for. 
gets not that men should be brethren, 
and deeply laments that they are not. 
He views with feelings of regret, 
the selfish interests and party dis- 
tinctions, that so much divide and 
disturb mankind, and actuated by 
the general principle of good-will 
towards all, he embraces all of every 
country, as belonging to the same 
family of which he himself forms a 
part. 

" The well'taugbt philoopbic mind 

To all compascion gives, 
Casts round the world an equal eye. 

And feels for all that lives." 

Were these sentiments universally 
and practically to prevail, wars 
would cease, and the nations enjoy, 
in the blessings of peace and mu- 
tual confidence, a real at»d per- 
nianent security. 

But when are we to look for this 
happy union amongst men? The 
present general appearance in the 
faoe of human affairs, discourages 
every prospect, and deadens every 
hope, that a such a period is near. 
The various passions and jarring in- 
terests that now agitate the world, 
are not likely soon to subside, -Man 
is too proud easily to yield. He 
feels, he keenly feels the smart of 
his own folly, and still he persists in 
augmenting his miseries. He is a 
most perverse being, furnished with 
every requisite necessary to enable. 
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him to rise to the most exalted enjoy- 
ments, yet by a strange perversion 
of his will and faculties he falls, thus 
hy his own hand, the lowest, shall 
I say, in the scale of existence. He 
becomes an enemy to himself, op- 
posed to his own best interests, and 
to every consideration that should 
influence a being so circumstanced, 
introducing into the world a fatal 
system of errors and combination 
of evils, presenting to the eye of en- 
lightened reason, a most melancholy 
and miserable picture. 

How many individuals have, at 
different periods, appeared, who 
from their stations iu life, joined to 
superior abilities, seemed calculated 
to form great purposes, and bring 
about events favourable to the ame- 
lioration of man, had these advanta- 
ges been suHered to take a |>roper 
direction; but, alas! in how many 
instances have tht^y been abused, 
and turned into improper channels, 
tending to lead the species on in a 
stale of barbarism, wherein fierce- 
ness of disposition, lust of power, 
and want of mutual forbearance, 
plunge the naiionsinto every ill, and 
cause war to rage, arrayed in all the 
horrors of oppression, and man to 
lecome the destroyer of man, as 
beasts of prey with eager search, and 
greedy appetite, devour each other. 

Let us forbear the impious idea, 
that would attribute these incite- 
ments to the influence of the benifi^ 
cent deity, who never yet implanted 
iu the breast of a human being, a 
passion, let it be called by what 
name it may, that could take de- 
light to injure or afltict the happi- 
ness of another. Thus vainly do we 
attempt to represent omnipotence 
clothed as it were with passions simi- 
lar to those that agitate the wrath- 
ful miud of man, and foolishly 
charge the Almighty with being the 
author to stir up to deeds of rapine 
and cruelty. Neither can I attri> 



bute to his interference either the 
fall or victory of contending powers, 
both perhaps equally hostile in their 
views to every term of accomoda- 
tion, and each eagerly grasping at 
the possession of undue power, and 
unlimited authority. Let us trace 
the evil of war to its right origin, 
and place it to its true account, 
the pride and presumption, aiitl 
revengeful passions of vindictive 
man Humanity bleeds at the de- 
tails daily exhibited of the number 
of human brings thus .sacrificed at 
the shrine of ambition. 

We are ready to reprobate and to 
contemplate with feelings of dis- 
gust, the manners of those nations 
we term savage, but before we ven- 
ture to boast of our own degrees of 
civilization, let us first e.'i,leavour 
to relinquish many things of whatwe 
are in the practice, which in tlu- 
eye of impartial observation, and 
strict justice place us in a very un- 
favourable light. 

We are indeed very deficient in 
many points relating to real im- 
provement. Our predilection (or war, 
and eagerness to increase our know- 
ledge in the art of killingour fellow- 
creatures, justly entitle our names 
to be handed down, and classed with 
those of the savage tribes.* 



* Read the following description, and 
let us observe if we cannot trace similar 
features in our own conduct^. 

" The first principle which is instilled 

into the breast of an American savage is 

revenge. This principle acquires addi- 
tional strength, as he advances in life; the 
few objects which his education presents 
to his eye, have all a tendency to cherish 
it. Both the counsels of the old men, and 
the example of the warriors of his tribe, 
(so is Nelson, as a warrior, held up for 
an example to all succeeding times), con- 
spire in teaching him, that it is disboDour> 
ableto rdeat, and infamous to forgive." 

Many ar« the instances of the fatal ef- 
fects of this disposition among- ourselves. 
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Alas! that to excel in this art 
should form the character of the true 
hero, or that blood-stained .laurels 
pained, should be the hero's boast. 
Rather let him mourn the woe- 
fraught deeds Ills blind ambition, 
and love of false-glory occasion, 
and that hand down to posterity his 
name in characters dyed with the 
blood of nations. 

Where are all our boasted powers 
of superiority over what are called 
the barbarous ages, when heroes in 
war, and their feats in the crimsoned 
field, are held up to the view of their 
fellow-mortals, and that through all 
succeeding times, as models of imi- 
tation " for them to pursue, as the 
course that leads to the exaltation of 
our imperfect natures." 

Every consideration, connected 
with sound principle, revolts at the 
bare idea, that the powers of man 
should be thus prostituted. Surely 
for such a pui-pose they were never 
intended, they were designed to em- 
brace a nobler range of action. 

Is war thus never to have an end ? 
Dyed in false colours, and blazoned 
forth as the road to honour, and the 
display of all that is praise-worthy, 
must it still continue to harass, and to 
plague mankind with its never-ceas- 
ing spoils? Forbid it, humanity, 
ill the name of genuine worth, 
and the real happiness of mortals ! 
May the law of kindness supercede 
the baneful sentiment, and hasten the 
happy era favourable to the eman- 
cipation of the human mind from 
the shackles of selfishness, and de- 
sire of aggrandizement, introducing 
in the room thereof sentiments of 
univei-sal love, and unlimited bene- 
volence, uniting together ^s chil- 
dren of one father, the great family 
of mankind. The unerring law of 



who pride in boasting of inany superior 
advantages of which th«se poor creatures 
are destitute. 



doing unto others as we would wish 
they should do unto us, repelling 
every disposition to injure or invade 
the rights of another, and inducing 
us to seek as a conquest more noble 
than that of kingdoms, victory over 
ourselves, and every passion for re- 
nown, originating from deeds con- 
nected with the destruction of one 
another. Possessing the more he- 
roic and praise-worthy sensations of 
compassion towards all, let us imi- 
tate the God-like attributes of mer- 
cy and peace. 

Talents and advantages calculated 
to promote usefulness, and to scatter 
the seeds of improvement, whereby 
the condition of man might be bet- 
tered, and the evils of life lessened, 
would be no longer prostituted to 
purposes productive of blasting (he 
happiness and destroying the secu- 
rity of nations, by indulging a fond- 
ness for war, and delighting to ap- 
pear the foremost in forwarding 
plans for the destruction of men, 
thereby purchasing a name in the 
annals of fame, at the fatal expense 
of misery to thousands. 

Instead of following the heroism 
of a Nelson, to the field of blood, 
let us endeavour to imitate the bene- 
volence of a Howard, in the walls of 
a prison, and the intrepid perse- 
verance of a Clarkson on board a 
slave-ship, advocating the cause of 
hurnanity, without distinction of 
clime or colour. 
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To the Right Hon. John Foster, 

SIR, 

I BELIEVE there is no person who 
has a higher opinion of the good 
intention, and of the useful effects of 
the farming societies, particularly of 
that respectable one of which you arc 



